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who  is  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  cannot  receive  grace, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  which  the 
Church  is  so  fond — so  rightly 
fond,  I  dare  say — for  in  life  as 
in  art  the  mood  of  rebellion 
closes  up  the  channels  of  the 
soul,  and  shuts  out  the  airs 
of  heaven. — Oscar  Wilde 
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A  Hindu’s  Impression  of  Quakerism 

Even  if  similarity  is  not  identity,  I  would  safely 
assert  that  the  essence  of  Quakerism  and  the  essence 
of  Hinduism  are  much  the  same.  The  doctrine  of 
Karmayoga  of  the  Bhagwat-Gita  and  the  Christian  way 
of  life  as  preached  by  Jesus  Christ  do  not  differ  in  essen¬ 
tials,  especially  as  to  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Humanitarian  outlook  and  per¬ 
sonal  purity  are  basic  in  both  religions. 

We  Hindus  as  a  people  are  not  only  God-fearing 
but  also  God-loving.  Hinduism  has  been  a  pacifist  creed 
because  it  lays  emphasis  on  truth,  nonviolence,  love, 
and  simplicity  in  life,  thought,  and  deed.  Quakerism, 
as  I  understand  it,  not  only  hates  war  but  also  the 
unholy  and  ugly  consequences  of  war. 

We  both  have  a  common  basis.  Through  closer  and 
better  international  understanding,  true  education  of 
the  masses,  and  sane  and  religious  living,  we  believe 
that  we  can  live  as  the  children  of  God,  make  this  world 
happier,  and  create  a  peaceful  atmosphere.  Your  peace 
aims  are  well  known.  Your  strong  conviction  in  everyday 
conduct  for  peace  is  a  great  religion  in  itself.  In  this 
respect  I  do  not  see  any  great  difference  between  your 
faith  and  Hinduism. 

This  view  was  once  clearly  stated  by  Mahatma 
Gandhi  to  Horace  Alexander.  Gandhi  hated  war  and 
lived  for  peace.  He  died  for  peace  in  the  vindication 
of  universal  love.  He  was  a  Hindu;  he  was  nonetheless 
a  Quaker.  Like  any  true  religion,  Quakerism  is  based 
on  sound  principles,  on  truth  and  God. 

Many  Hindus  are  not  aware  of  your  Society  of 
Friends.  I  have  profound  respect  for  your  order,  and 
it  will  be  my  mission  in  life  to  make  Hindus  more 
aware  of  their  true  brothers  abroad.  Whenever  I  think 
deeply  of  Hinduism,  I  am  reminded  of  Quakerism. 
The  gulf,  if  any,  can  be  safely  and  easily  bridged. 

Not  only  our  Christian  brothers  but  many  Hindus 
associate  themselves  with  the  inspiring  words  of  the 
Most  Reverend  M.  H.  Lucas,  S.V.D.:  “There  can  be 
no  lasting  peace  unless  men  and  nations  turn  to  God.” 

The  world  is  rapidly  banishing  God  because  it  has 
not  banished  hydrogen  bombs.  As  a  result  men  have 
been  rendered  soulless  and  thoughtless.  This  is  the 
reason  for  so  much  violence  and  vulgarity;  this  is  the 
reason  we  find  unrest,  strife,  and  wars  in  this  money- 
mad,  materialist  world. 

Dear  Friends,  humanity  is  facing  a  deep  tragedy,  a 
great  challenge  from  the  brute,  animal  force  of  man. 
This  is  your  problem;  it  is  also  a  problem  for  Hinduism. 

R.  N.  Kabra 
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Editorial 

The  Age  of  Space 

NTIL  recently  stories  dealing  with  space  platforms, 
space  ships,  and  rocket  travel  were  looked  upon  as 
the  exclusive  province  of  fiction.  Now  the  latest  frontier 
to  our  harried  world  is  the  air  around  it,  and  scientists  are 
competing  to  see  which  national  group  can  first  produce 
a  man-made  satellite.  The  United  States  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  with  the  announcement  that  a  definite  terminal  date 
had  been  set  for  the  completion  of  a  tiny  satellite  some¬ 
time  between  July  1957  and  December  1958,  to  coincide 
with  United  States  participation  in  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  in  which  would  be  coordinated  the 
endeavors  of  over  40  nations  in  the  "most  comprehensive 
study  of  the  earth  ever  undertaken.” 

A  speed  of  18,000  miles  an  hour  is  anticipated  for  the 
proposed  "basketball”  satellite,  which  would  be  hurled 
by  rocket  power  beyond  the  200-mile  barrier  where  grav¬ 
ity  operates.  It  would  carry  instruments  to  record  hith¬ 
erto  unknown  facts  about  the  sun,  the  aurora  emanating 
from  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  other  data  pertaining  to 
the  rarefied  gas  and  radioactivity  above  the  earth.  The 
hope  of  taking  photographs  in  later  developments  of  the 
satellite  seems  less  fantastic  than  the  casual  discussion  of 
space  platforms  which  has  come  from  Russia.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  these  and  even  greater  marvels  may  be  witnessed  by 
those  who  are  now  living. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  claims  of  rival  groups  of 
scientists  have  been  open,  with  the  eventual  possibility 
of  some  interchange  of  research.  More  and  more,  human 
beings  are  becoming  aware  that  every  noteworthy  discov¬ 
ery  contains  also  an  inescapable  moral  factor.  Nuclear 
fission  can  bless — or  destroy  utterly;  so,  too,  this  newest 
ball  of  science.  Let  us  hope  that  as  human  study  glimpses 
ever-expanding  horizons  it  will  become  increasingly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  moral  implications  of  all  human  conduct. 

No  More  Flying  Saucers 

The  number  of  flying  saucers  reported  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  diminished  just  prior  to  the  current 
relaxation  of  international  tensions.  A  few  months  ago 
there  was  a  similar  period  of  excitement  in  Italy,  where 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  made  observations  such  as  were 
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Comments 

reported  here  about  a  year  ago.  But  now  the  mysterious 
visitors  from  beyond  are  staying  away  from  our  spheres, 
perhaps  tactfully  realizing  that  we  deserve  an  all-around 
breathing  spell. 

The  other  day  we  came  across  reports  from  former 
generations  that  registered  similar  phenomena.  In  1893 
people  in  Virginia  observed  wheel-like  white  and  radiant 
bodies  moving  along  in  the  sky  swiftly  or  standing  still 
for  as  long  as  15  to  20  minutes,  only  to  disappear  sud¬ 
denly,  without  a  trace  in  space.  In  1887  and  1876  similar 
bodies  were  observed  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  these 
disks  approached  ships  and  then  vanished  after  five  min¬ 
utes.  In  Marseille,  France,  there  appeared  on  August  1, 
1871,  a  luminous  object  in  the  sky  moving  east,  then 
standing  still,  then  turning  north,  and,  after  nine  min¬ 
utes,  disappearing  in  the  east.  The  astronomer  Dr.  Les- 
carbault  obse^ed  in  1859  the  passing  of  an  unknown 
body  across  the  sun.  In  1851,  an  English  clergyman 
watched  for  six  hours  a  large  number  of  such  celestial 
bodies  passing  through  his  telescope.  Two  members  of 
his  family  acknowledged  his  observations.  In  1820  many 
people  perceived  similar  astronomical  bodies  in  the  sky 
that  moved  along  in  a  straight  line  and  maneuvered 
about  regularly  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other. 

The  books  of  Charles  Henry  Fort  (1874-1932),  the  un¬ 
tiring  critic  of  science  and  a  friend  of  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Booth  Tarkington,  and  Alexander  Woolcott,  contain  vast 
amounts  of  similarly  bizarre  and  mysterious  phenomena 
that  will  interest  both  friend  and  foe  alike  of  inter¬ 
planetary  traffic  theories. 

Central  Committeef  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  met  in  Davos,  Switzerland,  in  early  August. 
Human  and  spiritual  need  in  Asia  and  Africa  were 
brought  into  sharp  focus  through  the  reports  presented 
by  the  Division  of  Interchurch  Aid  and  Service  to  Refu¬ 
gees.  "In  July  more  refugees  were  moved  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  1,404,  than  in  any  previous  month  for  the  past  three 
years,”  Dr.  Edgar  H.  S.  Chandler,  director  of  the  Service 
to  Refugees,  said.  "There  was  also  the  largest  upsurge 
of  movements  under  the  United  States  Refugee  Relief 
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Act  of  1953.  This  figure  was  twice  that  of  any  previous 
month  of  1955,  but  still  not  so  good  as  it  should  be.” 

A  proposal  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on 
International  Affairs  for  reduction  of  armaments  under 
adequate  inspection  and  control,  linked  with  “methods 
for  peaceful  settlement  or  peaceful  change  to  rectify  ex¬ 
isting  injustices”  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee.  The  C.C.I.A.  acts  as  a  semiautonomous 
agent  of  the  World  Council  and  the  International  Mis¬ 
sionary  Council.  The  proposal  will  now  be  sent  by  the 
C.C.I.A.  to  the  heads  of  all  delegations  of  countries  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  United  Nations.  It  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  United  Nations  international  com¬ 
mission  of  scientists  and  technicians,  who  would  be 
named  by  governments  but  would  serve  in  their  indi¬ 
vidual  capacities.  Working  on  the  assumption  that  "any 
system  of  inspection  and  control  must  be  technically 


adequate  and  politically  workable  so  as  to  provide  warn¬ 
ing  for  other  nations  if  any  nation  violates  its  treaty  com¬ 
mitment,”  this  international  commission  of  scientists  and 
technicians  would  seek  to  determine  the  scientific  re¬ 
quirements  for  such  an  adequate  system  of  inspection 
and  control.  This  U.N.  commission,  said  the  C.C.I.A. 
statement,  would  help  to  make  explicit  the  implicit  com¬ 
mitment  not  to  use  atomic  or  hydrogen  or  any  other 
weapons  for  aggressive  purpose,  and  thus  provide  a  first 
step  toward  a  trustworthy  system  of  control  of  methods 
of  mass  destruction. 

There  was  also  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee 
the  suggestion  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  which  proposes 
to  "promote  an  ecumenical  discussion  in  the  member 
churches  on  the  subject  of  ‘Christians  and  the  Prevention 
of  War  in  an  Atomic  Age.'  ”  This  study  would  extend 
over  a  period  of  two  or  more  years. 


What  Is  the  Spiritual  Life? 

By  EVELYN  UNDERHILL 


The  people  of  our  time  are  helpless,  distracted,  and 
rebellious,  unable  to  interpret  that  which  is  hap¬ 
pening,  and  full  of  apprehension  about  that  which  is  to 
come,  largely  because  they  have  lost  this  sure  hold  on 
the  eternal,  which  gives  to  each  life  meaning  and  direc¬ 
tion,  and  with  meaning  and  direction  gives  steadiness.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  a  mere  escape  from  our  problems 
and  dangers,  a  slinking  away  from  the  actual  to  enjoy 
the  eternal.  I  mean  an  acceptance  and  living  out  of  the 
actual,  in  its  homeliest  details  and  its  utmost  demands, 
in  the  light  of  the  eternal,  and  with  that  peculiar  sense 
of  ultimate  security  which  only  a  hold  on  the  eternal 
brings.  When  the  vivid  reality  which  is  meant  by  these 
rather  abstract  words  is  truly  possessed  by  us,  when  that 
which  is  unchanging  in  ourselves  is  given  its  chance,  and 
emerges  from  the  stream  of  succession  to  recognize  its 
true  home  and  goal,  which  is  God — then,  though  much 
suffering  may,  indeed  will,  remain,  apprehension,  con¬ 
fusion,  instability,  despair  will  cease. 

One  Great  Spiritual  Adventure 
This,  of  course,  is  what  religion  is  about,  this  adher¬ 
ence  to  God,  this  confident  dependence  on  that  which  is 
unchanging.  This  is  the  more  abundant  life,  which  in 

Thii  article  is  part  of  The  Spiritual  Life  by  Evelyn  Underhill 
(Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York;  128  pages;  $1.75).  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  publishers  for  permission  to  reproduce  it  here.  Eve¬ 
lyn  Underhill’s  book  is  one  of  the  authentic  spiritual  classics  of 
our  time.  We  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  searching  for  true 
mystical  thought  aimed  at  assisting  modem  man  in  his  quest  for 
eternal  values. 


its  own  particular  language  and  own  particular  way  it 
calls  us  to  live.  Because  it  is  our  part  in  the  one  life  of 
the  whole  universe  of  spirits,  our  share  in  the  great 
drive  towards  Reality,  the  tendency  of  all  life  to  seek 
God,  who  made  it  for  Himself,  and  now  incites  and 
guides  it,  we  are  already  adapted  to  it,  just  as  a  fish  is 
adapted  to  live  in  the  sea.  This  view  of  our  situation 
fills  us  with  a  certain  awed  and  humble  gladness.  It  de¬ 
livers  us  from  all  niggling  fuss  about  ourselves,  prevents 
us  from  feeling  self-important  about  our  own  little 
spiritual  adventures,  and  yet  makes  them  worth  while 
as  part  of  one  great  spiritual  adventure. 

It  means,  when  we  come  down  again  to  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  case,  that  my  spiritual  life  is  not  something 
specialized  and  intense,  a  fenced-off  devotional  patch 
rather  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  needing  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  cold  winds  of  the  outer  world.  Nor  is  it  an 
alternative  to  my  outward,  practical  life.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  the  very  source  of  that  quality  and  purpose 
which  makes  my  practical  life  worth  while.  The  practi¬ 
cal  life  of  a  vast  number  of  people  is  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  worth  while  at  all.  It  is  like  an  impressive  fur  coat 
with  no  one  inside  it.  One  sees  many  of  these  coats  occu¬ 
pying  positions  of  great  responsibility.  Hans  Andersen’s 
story  of  the  king  with  no  clothes  told  one  bitter  and 
common  truth  about  human  nature;  but  the  story  of 
the  clothes  with  no  king  describes  a  situation  just  as 
common  and  even  more  pitiable. 

Still  less  does  the  spiritual  life  mean  a  mere  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  one’s  own  soul,  poking  about  our  interior  prem- 
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ises  with  an  electric  torch.  Even  though  in  its  earlier 
stages  it  may,  and  generally  does,  involve  dealing  with 
ourselves,  and  that  in  a  drastic  way,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quires  personal  effort  and  personal  choice,  it  is  also  in¬ 
tensely  social;  for  it  is  a  life  that  is  shared  with  all  other 
spirits,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  to  adopt 
St.  Paul’s  words.  You  remember  how  Dante  says  that 
directly  a  soul  ceases  to  say  mine,  and  says  ours,  it  makes 
the  transition  from  the  narrow,  constricted  individual 
life  to  the  truly  free,  truly  personal,  truly  creative  spir¬ 
itual  life,  in  which  all  are  linked  together  in  one  single 
response  to  the  Father  of  all  spirits,  God.  Here  all  inter¬ 
penetrate,  and  all,  however  humble  and  obscure  their 
lives  may  seem,  can  and  do  affect  each  other.  Every  ad¬ 
vance  made  by  one  is  made  for  all. 

Growth  and  Response 

Only  when  we  recognize  all  this  and  act  on  it  are  we 
fully  alive  and  taking  our  proper  place  in  the  universe 
of  spirits;  for  life  means  the  fullest  possible  give  and 
take  between  the  living  creature  and  its  environment: 
breathing,  feeding,  growing,  changing.  And  spiritual 
life,  which  is  profoundly  organic,  means  the  give  and 
take,  the  willed  correspondence  of  the  little  human 
spirit  with  the  Infinite  Spirit,  here  where  it  is;  its  feed¬ 
ing  upon  Him,  its  growth  towards  perfect  union  with 
Him,  its  response  to  His  attraction  and  subtle  pressure. 
That  growth  and  that  response  may  seem  to  us  like  a 
movement,  a  journey,  in  which  by  various  unexpected 
and  often  unattractive  paths  we  are  drawn  almost  in 
spite  of  ourselves — not  as  a  result  of  our  own  over¬ 
anxious  struggles — to  the  real  end  of  our  being,  the 
place  where  we  are  ordained  to  be:  a  journey  which  is 
more  like  the  inevitable  movement  of  the  iron  filing  to 
the  great  magnet  that  attracts  it  than  like  the  long  and 
weary  pilgrimage  in  the  teeth  of  many  obstacles  from 
"this  world  to  that  which  is  to  come.”  Or  it  may  seem 
like  a  growth  from  the  childlike,  half-real  existence  into 
which  we  are  bom  into  a  full  reality. 

There  are  countless  ways  in  which  this  may  happen, 
sometimes  under  conditions  which  seem  to  the  world 
like  the  very  frustration  of  life,  of  progress,  of  growth. 
Thus  boundless  initiative  is  chained  to  a  sick  bed  and 
transmuted  into  sacrifice,  the  lover  of  beauty  is  sent  to 
serve  in  the  slum,  the  lover  of  stillness  is  kept  on  the  run 
all  day,  the  sudden  demand  to  leave  all  comes  to  the 
one  who  least  expects  it;  and  through  and  in  these  ap¬ 
parent  frustrations  the  life  of  the  spirit  emerges  and 
grows.  So  those  who  imagine  that  they  are  attracted  by 
contemplation,  when  the  common  duties  of  existence 
steadily  block  this  path,  do  well  to  realize  that  our  own 
feelings  and  preferences  are  very  poor  guides  when  it 


comes  to  the  robust  realities  and  stern  demands  of  the 
Spirit. 

St.  Paul  did  not  want  to  be  an  apostle  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  He  wanted  to  be  a  clever  and  appreciated  young 
Jewish  scholar,  and  kicked  against  the  pricks.  St.  Am¬ 
brose  and  St.  Augustine  did  not  want  to  be  overworked 
and  worried  bishops.  Nothing  was  farther  from  their 
intention.  St.  Cuthbert  wanted  the  solitude  and  free¬ 
dom  of  his  hermitage  on  the  Fame;  but  he  did  not  often 
get  there.  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  preference  was  for  an 
ordered  life  close  to  his  beloved  master,  St.  Ignatius.  At 
a  few  hours’  notice  he  was  sent  out  to  be  the  Apostle  of 
the  Indies  and  never  returned  to  Europe  again.  Henry 
Martyn,  the  fragile  and  exquisite  scholar,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  sacrifice  the  intellectual  life  to  which  he  was 
so  perfectly  fitted  for  the  missionary  life  to  which  he 
felt  he  was  decisively  called.  In  all  these,  a  power  beyond 
themselves  decided  the  direction  of  life.  Yet  in  all  we 
recognize  not  frustration  but  the  highest  of  all  types  of 
achievement.  Things  like  this — and  they  are  constantly 
happening — gradually  convince  us  that  the  overruling 
reality  of  life  is  the  will  and  choice  of  a  Spirit  acting 
not  in  a  mechanical  but  in  a  living  and  personal  way; 
and  that  the  spiritual  life  of  man  does  not  consist  in 
mere  individual  betterment,  or  assiduous  attention  to 
his  own  soul,  but  in  a  free  and  unconditional  response 
to  that  Spirit’s  pressure  and  call,  whatever  the  cost 
may  be. 

The  Great  and  Secret  Economy  of  God 

The  first  question  here,  then,  is  not  "What  is  best 
for  my  soul?”  Nor  is  it  even  “What  is  most  useful  to 
humanity?”  But — transcending  both  these  limited  aims 
— what  function  must  this  life  fulfill  in  the  great  and 
secret  economy  of  God?  How  directly  and  fully  that 
principle  admits  us  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  where  we  move  with  such  ease  and  supple¬ 
ness,  because  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts 
and  in  that  whole  we  have  forgotten  ourselves. 

Indeed,  if  God  is  all  and  His  word  to  us  is  all,  that 
must  mean  that  He  is  the  reality  and  controlling  factor 
of  every  situation,  religious  or  secular;  and  that  it  is 
only  for  His  glory  and  creative  purpose  that  it  exists. 
Therefore  our  favorite  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
life  and  the  practical  life  is  false.  We  cannot  divide 
them.  One  affects  the  other  all  the  time;  for  we  are 
creatures  of  sense  and  of  spirit,  and  must  live  an  am¬ 
phibious  life.  Christ’s  whole  ministry  was  an  exhibition, 
first  in  one  way  and  then  in  another,  of  this  mysterious 
truth.  It  is  through  all  the  circumstances  of  existence, 
inward  and  outward,  not  only  those  which  we  like  to 
label  spiritual,  that  we  are  pressed  to  our  right  position 
and  given  our  supernatural  food.  For  a  spiritual  life  is 
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simply  a  life  in  which  all  that  we  do  comes  from  the 
center,  where  we  are  anchored  in  God:  a  life  soaked 
through  and  through  by  a  sense  of  His  reality  and  claim, 
and  self-given  to  the  great  movement  of  His  will. 

God  Is  All 

Most  of  our  conflicts  and  difficulties  come  from  try¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  the  spiritual  and  practical  aspects  of 
our  life  separately  instead  of  realizing  them  as  parts  of 
one  whole.  If  our  practical  life  is  centered  on  our  own 
interests,  cluttered  up  by  possessions,  distracted  by  am¬ 
bitions,  passions,  wants,  and  worries,  beset  by  a  sense  of 
our  own  rights  and  importance,  or  anxieties  for  our  own 
future,  or  longings  for  our  own  success,  we  need  not 
expect  that  our  spiritual  life  will  be  a  contrast  to  all 
this.  The  soul's  house  is  not  built  on  such  a  convenient 
plan:  there  are  few  soundproof  partitions  in  it.  Only 
when  the  conviction — not  merely  the  idea — that  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Spirit,  however  inconvenient,  comes  first 
and  is  first,  rules  the  whole  of  it,  will  those  objectionable 
noises  die  down  which  have  a  way  of  penetrating  into 
the  nicely  furnished  little  oratory,  and  drowning  all  the 
quieter  voices  by  their  din. 

St.  John  of  the  Cross,  in  a  famous  and  beautiful 
poem,  described  the  beginning  of  the  journey  of  his 
soul  to  God: 

In  an  obscure  night 

Fevered  by  Love’s  anxiety — 

O  hapless,  happy  plight — 

I  went,  none  seeing  me. 

Forth  from  my  house,  where  all  things  quiet  be. 

Not  many  of  us  could  say  that.  Yet  there  is  no  real 
occasion  for  tumult,  strain,  conflict,  anxiety,  once  we 
have  reached  the  living  conviction  that  God  is  all.  All 
takes  place  within  Him.  He  alone  matters;  He  alone  is. 
Our  spiritual  life  is  His  affair;  because,  whatever  we 
may  think  to  the  contrary,  it  is  really  produced  by  His 
steady  attraction,  and  our  humble  and  self-forgetful 
response  to  it.  It  consists  in  being  drawn,  at  His  pace 
and  in  His  way,  to  the  place  where  He  wants  us  to  be, 
not  the  place  we  fancied  for  ourselves. 

Some  people  may  seem  to  us  to  go  to  God  by  a  mov¬ 
ing  staircase,  where  they  can  assist  matters  a  bit  by  their 
own  efforts;  but  much  gets  done  for  them  and  progress 
does  not  cease.  Some  app>ear  to  be  whisked  past  us  in 
a  lift,  whilst  we  find  ourselves  on  a  steep  flight  of  stairs 
with  a  bend  at  the  top  so  that  we  cannot  see  how  much 
farther  we  have  to  go.  But  none  of  this  really  matters; 
what  matters  is  the  conviction  that  all  are  moving  to¬ 
wards  God,  and,  in  that  journey,  accompanied,  sup¬ 
ported,  checked,  and  fed  by  God.  Since  our  dependence 


on  Him  is  absolute,  and  our  desire  is  that  His  will  shall 
be  done,  this  great  desire  can  gradually  swallow  up, 
neutralize  all  our  small  self-centered  desires.  When  that 
happens,  life,  inner  and  outer,  becomes  one  single,  vari¬ 
ous  act  of  adoration  and  self-giving,  one  undivided  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  creature  to  the  demand  and  pressure  of 
creative  love. 

Our  London  Letter 

August  5,  1955 

Last  week  I  went  into  the  Soho  district  of  London, 

4  hoping  I  might  find  an  Italian  wine-cooler,  not  for 
my  wine — as  I  haven’t  any — but  to  replace  a  studio 
breakage.  I  found  that  Soho  had  just  been  having  a 
festival.  The  streets  of  this  district  are  supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  actors,  artists,  and  writers,  bohemian  and 
negligent  of  appearance  and  convention;  but  most  of  the 
people  I  met  seemed  as  commonplace  as  myself,  though 
drawn  from  many  nations.  Soho  Square  has  a  garden, 
tree-shaded  and  bright  with  flowers,  while  in  the  vicinity 
are  restaurants  with  a  faintly  Continental  air,  shops  with 
pictures  and  antiques,  publishers  and  film  offices,  old 
businesses  and  modern,  houses  which  still  cling  to  the 
eighteenth  century  and  which  once  were  associated  with 
many  historic  characters. 

I  gather  there  had  been  during  the  festival  a  grand 
parade  of  decorated  floats,  a  waiters’  race,  and  a  religious 
service  in  which  seven  languages  were  used.  I  wandered 
among  the  little  groups  of  men:  many  Italians,  some 
dark-skinned  figures  from  Africa  or  Jamaica,  some  Brit¬ 
ish,  coatless  and  showing  their  braces  in  the  sudden  heat, 
all  equally  indifferent  to  the  traffic  that  surged  between 
them.  I  passed  a  hospital,  a  temporary  lodging  place  for 
old  ladies,  a  sort  of  club  for  theater  girls,  a  house  which 
Gainsborough  lived  in,  and  some  wall-references  to  the- 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  I  was  nearly  run  over  by  a  man 
who  pushed  a  barrowload  of  junk,  postered  with  texts, 
and  who  cried  to  all  and  sundry:  “Repentl  Bewarel  Get 
right  with  God.”  Two  lovers — he  long-haired  and  loose- 
shirted — passed  by,  locked  hand  in  hand.  They  read 
the  messages,  but  said  no  word,  and  were  soon  absorbed 
again  in  one  another. 

Of  all  that  brief  en<!bunter  what  remains  most  vividly 
in  my  mind  is  the  sight  of  a  man  with  an  apple  stall,  a 
huge,  red  man,  hatless,  parboiled  in  the  fierce  heat, 
struggling  with  his  load.  Presently  two  young  men,  tall, 
thin,  black  of  skin,  stopped  him,  said  something,  and 
offered  him  a  coin.  He  gave  them  some  apples,  and  they 
seemed  pleased.  He  was  just  about  to  take  up  again  the 
handles  of  the  barrow  when  he  stopped,  looked  after 
them,  and  called  them  back.  His  puckered  face  momen¬ 
tarily  lit  up  as  he  whipped  off  two  more  large  apples 
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and  gave  one  each  to  the  young  men,  whose  faces,  as 
they  took  the  fruit,  split  into  smiles  from  ear  to  ear. 

Before  this  incident  my  mind  had  been  turning  on 
church  questions  and  matters  ecumenical,  as  I  walked 
along  the  feet-burning  streets.  I  had  a  distinct  feeling 
that  those  thoughts  cut  me  off  from  what  was  around  me; 
they  did  not  belong  to  that  environment,  and  made  me 
f>erforce  an  onlooker  and  a  stranger.  For  now  I  saw 
suddenly  among  these  ordinary  people  this  other  move¬ 
ment  that  overleaps  the  differences  of  class  and  color  and 
background,  and  makes  out  of  a  dozen  races  and  a  little 
human  kindness  a  live-and-let-live  community.  I  wished 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  Christian  Church  had  not 
become  separated  from  that  teeming,  pulsing  life;  I 
wished  it  had  been  to  all  those  people  what  it  was  to 
only  a  few  of  them,  the  factor  that  gave  to  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  of  their  daily  round  its  significance  and 
meaning.  I  really  do  believe  that  their  rediscovery  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  that  finds  expression  in  our  surroundings  and  social 
life  would  bring  back  the  lightness  of  heart  that  nowhere 
seems  more  obviously  lacking  than  in  crowded  cities. 

The  ecumenical  issue  had  arisen  in  my  mind  because 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  had  just  been  confirming 
the  close  relationship  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the 
Church  of  South  India.  Anglicans  now  recognize  the 
status  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  latter  church,  so  that 
— under  conditions — these  men  can  give  “holy  commu¬ 
nion”  in  established  churches  here.  In  further  ecumeni¬ 
cal  fervor,  the  archbishops  are  to  open  conversations  with 
Methodists,  and  perhaps  other  “free”  churches,  too,  on 
the  subject  of  union;  but,  apparently  to  satisfy  the  Angli¬ 
cans,  the  episcopacy  set  up  in  these  other  churches  will 
have  to  be  “linked  from  the  first  with  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.”  The  implied  claim  that  a  church  is  made 
and  kept  alive  by  its  appointed  priests  is  cardinal  to  the 
Anglicans;  but  though  I  respect  this  as  a  belief,  I  hope 
and  believe  it  to  be  one  which  will  never  captivate  the 
major  part  of  our  nonconformists. 

Yet  even  Church  of  England  doctrine  is  not  high 
enough  for  our  Anglo-Catholics,  who  are  displeased  with 
recent  developments.  There  is  talk — not  likely  to  amount 
to  more  than  talk — of  resignations.  There  are,  in  fact, 
some  Church  of  England  men  who  try  to  ride  in  a 
Roman  carriage  drawn  by  Protestant  horses.  Their  minds 
are  as  out  of  date  as  their  mode  of  traveling,  but  for  all 
that,  one  can  at  least  acknowledge  their  concern  with 
truth.  I  wish  all  these  clergy  and  ministers,  whatever 
coats  and  collars  they  prefer,  could  get  on  their  own  legs 
and  mix  with  the  ordinary  people,  as  being  themselves 
ordinary  people,  but  I  agree  with  the  most  rabid  Anglo- 
Catholic  that  what  is  a  mattter  of  principle  should  be 
reverenced  as  such,  and  that  Christian  evangelism  and 


movements  towards  unity  are  not  likely  to  succeed  on 
any  other  basis. 

I  was  told  the  other  day  of  a  Friend  who  is  to  marry 
a  Roman  Catholic  woman  in  a  Catholic  Church.  “You 
see,”  it  was  said,  “she  is  a  Catholic,  so  she  can’t  possibly 
consent  to  a  Quaker  wedding.”  The  idea  that,  because 
of  convictions,  the  Quaker  might  be  similarly  awkward 
obviously  never  even  occurred  to  my  informant.  But  as 
I  thought  this  over,  while  jostling  among  the  fruit  carts 
of  Soho,  I  still  felt  that  our  principles  should  drive  us 
into  that  consistent  practice  which  helps  other  people  to 
see  what  the  convictions  are;  and  I  felt  that  it  should  be 
possible  for  them  to  see,  also,  that  our  convictions,  firmly 
held,  do  not  really  lead  to  isolation  and  narrow  preju¬ 
dice  but  to  a  fuller  life,  more  joyous  and  abundant. 

Horace  B.  Pointing 

Hopi  Means  Peace 

IX  representatives  of  the  peaceful  Hopi  Sovereign 
Nation  made  the  long  trip  from  north  central  Ari¬ 
zona  and  arrived  in  Washington  last  week  to  present  their 
grievances  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Trav¬ 
eling  in  a  car,  the  Indians  reached  Washington  on  May 
13.  Arrangements  were  made  by  F.C.N.L.  and  the  Friends 
Meeting  of  Washington  for  accommodations  for  the  week 
that  they  spent  visiting  government.  The  third  floor  of 
“Turmoil”  (F.C.N.L.  apartment  rented  for  the  anti¬ 
conscription  staff)  was  turned  over  to  the  Hopis  to  use 
as  sleeping  quarters. 

Although  they  did  not  accomplish  their  desired  pow¬ 
wow  with  President  Eisenhower,  they  did  meet  with 
Glenn  L.  Emmons,  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  Interior.  Interviews  were  also  held 
with  members  of  Congress,  and  by  arrangement  of 
F.C.N.L.  and  Edwin  Randall  they  made  tape  recordings 
for  use  on  radio  broadcasts. 

Unlike  other  Indian  tribes  the  Hopis  have  never  en¬ 
gaged  in  warfare,  and  therefore,  having  never  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  United  States,  they  have  not  signed  a 
treaty  or  agreement  with  the  government  which  would 
limit  their  original  sovereignity.  They  consider  them¬ 
selves  a  separate  and  distinct  nation.  They  have  retained 
their  culture,  traditional  way  of  life,  and  ancient  Hopi 
religion. 

It  is  their  religious  beliefs  that  have  brought  the  Hopis 
into  conflict  with  the  United  States  government.  They 
have  repeatedly  protested  the  conscripting  of  Hopi  men 
into  the  armed  forces  without  their  consent  and  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  their  traditional  religious  way  of  life.  In  June 
1953  they  wrote  to  President  Eisenhower,  asking  that 
all  Hopis  now  in  the  armed  services  be  released.  “Our 
whole  religious  order,  our  culture,  and  our  Hopi  way 
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of  life  are  today  seriously  threatened  by  your  war  ef¬ 
forts,”  they  said.  Hopis  have  gone  to  prison  for  refusing 
to  register  under  the  Selective  Service  law. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Hopi  believes,  the  Great  Spirit 
told  different  groups  to  go  in  different  directions,  the 
north,  east,  south,  and  west.  The  Hopis  were  told  to  go 
to  the  spot  where  they  are  today,  the  place  they  call 
“Oraibi.”  This  was  done  so  that  this  earth  would  be 
inhabited. 

During  a  meeting  with  some  of  the  F.C.N.L.  staff 
and  that  of  two  groups  interested  in  conscientious  ob¬ 
jectors,  the  Indian  leaders  told  of  their  ancient  prophe¬ 
cies,  including  the  prophecies  of  two  world  wars  and  a 
third  one  yet  to  come.  “These  are  the  things  that  were 
foretold  to  us,”  one  Hopi  said.  “We  who  are  living  here 
on  this  land  have  no  teachings  or  instructions  where  we 
would  go  off  and  kill  or  go  to  war  against  anyone.  But 
today  many  of  us  and  jjerhaps  you  have  experienced 
that  your  sons  and  daughters  were  forced  to  go  and 
fight  in  other  countries  and  perhaps  not  come  back.  I 
sympathize  with  all  those  who  lost  their  sons  on  the 
battlefield,  thinking  that  this  would  bring  everlasting 
life.  But  we  have  found  that  this  does  not  bring  ever¬ 
lasting  life. 

“For  we  are  still  waiting  for  our  ‘true  brother’  who 
will  come  to  this  land,  who  will  bring  purification  to 
the  land.  It  is  only  by  cleansing  this  land  that  ever¬ 
lasting  life  will  take  place.  We  are  all,  no  matter  what 
religious  group  we  belong  to,  headed  to  this  place.  It 
is  up  to  each  group  to  follow  their  belief  so  that  when 
this  day  comes  we  will  stand  with  clean  hands.  ...  So 
we  are  now  at  that  very  critical  time,  as  we  were  told 
we  would  be.” 

In  a  letter  to  President  Truman,  October  8,  1950, 
following  United  States  involvement  in  the  Korean 
war,  the  Hopis  had  written:  “Hopi  Sovereign  Nation 
has  been  in  existence  long  before  any  white  men  set 
foot  upon  our  soil  and  it  is  still  standing.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  all  land  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  in 
accordance  with  our  sacred  Stone  Tablets  for  all  his 
people  who  are  with  him  here. 

“But  now  you  have  decided  without  consulting  us, 
you  have  turned  away  from  us  by  leading  your  people 
down  the  new  road  to  war.  It  is  a  fearful  step  that  you 
have  taken.  Now  we  must  part.  We  the  Hopi  leaders 
will  not  go  with  you.  You  must  go  alone.  The  Hopi 
must  remain  within  his  own  homeland.  We  have  no  right 
to  be  fighting  other  people  in  other  lands  who  have 
caused  us  no  harm.  We  will  continue  to  keep  peace  with 
all  men  while  patiently  waiting  for  our  ‘true  brother’ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  purify  this  land  and  to  punish  all  men 
of  evil  hearts.” 


Hopi  prophecies  have  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  wagons  with  wheels,  automobiles,  roadways 
in  the  air,  two  world  wars,  and  a  third  war  when  the  evil 
man  will  be  eliminated  from  the  earth  by  great  destruc¬ 
tions.  They  believe  an  ancient  prophecy  foretells  the 
atomic  bomb:  “Someday  there  will  be  a  road  in  the  sky, 
a  machine  will  ride  this  road  and  drop  a  gourd  of  ashes 
and  destroy  the  people  and  boil  the  land.” 

The  Hopis  believe  that  they  are  living  according  to 
a  life  pattern,  following  instructions  which  were  given 
them  by  the  Great  Spirit.  They  believe  that  they  must 
remain  steadfast  in  these  teachings,  that  they  must  make 
them  known  in  order  that  all  people  might  learn  and 
help  each  other  so  that  mankind  will  not  destroy  itself 
with  wars.  “As  the  first  people  in  this  land,”  they  say, 
“we  are  interested  with  keeping  this  life  going,  all  life  on 
this  land.”  After  the  land  is  purified  by  the  “true 
brother,”  all  men  will  live  together  in  peace  as  one 
people.  They  believe  that  “if  even  one  Hopi  holds  true 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Spirit,  man  on  this  planet 
will  be  saved  from  total  destruction  in  this  coming  third 
world  war.” 

One  of  the  Hopis’  major  grievances  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  regard  to  grazing  regulations  which  have 
forced  the  Indians  to  cut  down  their  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  (apparently  for  conservation  purposes),  thus  re¬ 
stricting  their  way  of  life.  Recently  Hotevilla  Hopis  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Indian  Bureau  officials  the  temporary 
grazing  permits  which  were  issued  to  them,  explaining 
that  they  would  no  longer  follow  the  rules  which  in¬ 
creased  their  hardships  and  were  contrary  to  the  ancient 
Hopi  way.  Hopis  “promised  henceforth  to  follow  the  laws 
of  the  Creator,  not  the  laws  of  Washington,  D.  C.” 

Sun  Chief  Katchongva  reported  that  his  father  had 
spent  time  in  Alcatraz  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
rules,  while  he  himself  had  been  forced  to  work  on  a- 
prison  road  gang  with  ball  and  chain  for  four  years.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  Hopis  say,  government  men  have  come  and 
shot  Hopi  sheep  on  the  spot.  One  Hopi  leader  who 
was  grazing  sheep  in  excess  of  the  number  permitted 
refused  to  accept  compensation  from  the  government 
for  those  sheep  which  were  taken  from  him. 

Hopi  religious  leaders  have  also  been  much  dis¬ 
turbed  about  a  bill  pending  in  the  Arizona  legislature 
permitting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians.  “We  have 
lived  a  long  time  without  white  man’s  evil,  crazy-water,” 
they  say  in  a  message  to  all  the  people  of  Arizona,  “and 
our  religious  and  traditional  way  of  life  has  been  good. 
Today,  because  of  forced  education  and  drafting  of  our 
young  men  into  the  armed  forces  our  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  have  learned  to  use  body-  and  soul-destroying  liq¬ 
uor.  .  .  .  When  the  first  white  man  came  to  us,  we 
said  no  to  his  crazy-water  and  we  say  no  today.” 
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The  Hopis  are  hopeful  that  their  difficulties  will  be 
resolved  at  a  meeting  with  government  officials  which 
will  take  place  in  July  on  their  reservation,  a  meeting 
which  was  arranged  during  this  visit  to  Washington. 
If  they  are  unsuccessful  at  this  meeting,  they  may  take 
their  grievances  to  the  United  Nations,  in  fulfillment 
of  an  ancient  prophecy:  “When  the  Hopi  people  go  to 
a  place  where  the  leaders  of  the  world  are  gathered, 
they  will  receive  justice.”  Until  now  they  have  delayed 
going  until  their  “true  brother”  might  appear  to  aid 
them  in  their  cause. — Mary  Jane  Simpson,  F.C.N.L. 
Memo,  May  25,  1955 

The  Pious  Muslim 

E  were  interested  in  a  note  in  the  Intelligencer 
of  December  11,  1954,  recently  obtained,  in 
which  Dorothy  Hutchinson  reported  that  Muslims  and 
Quakers  were  compared  for  them  in  Ankara,  Turkey. 
Charlotte,  Danny,  and  I  have  been  living  this  school 
year  in  Pakistan,  which  is  sometimes  described  as  an 
Islamic  democracy.  We  have  had  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  religious  questions  with  several  Muslim  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  we  learned  that  similari¬ 
ties  between  Isalm  and  what  we  understand  by  Quaker¬ 
ism  seem  to  be  more  numerous  and  significant  than  the 
differences.  I  suppose  that  most  people  know  more 
about  Isalm  than  we  did. 

In  attempting  to  make  any  comparison,  one  is  struck 
by  the  difficulty  in  reducing  such  complex  things  to 
least  common  multiples.  We  have  asked  our  friends  to 
give  us  “in  a  nutshell”  those  essential  details  without 
which  a  Muslim  is  not  a  Muslim.  What  we  have  been 
told  runs  about  as  follows: 

The  pious  Muslim  reveres  Jesus  as  an  inspired  man 
of  God  even  as  much  as  he  does  the  prophet  Mohammed. 
Muslims  are  absolute  monotheists,  and  while  they  accept 
all  God-inspired  prophets,  Mohammed  being  the  last, 
they  refuse  to  identify  any  prophet  with  God.  Their 
religion  is  called  Islam,  which  means  “peace,”  also  “sub¬ 
mission  to  the  will  of  God.”  They  call  God  "Allah,” 
and  by  this  name  they  are  referring  to  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob,  who  is  therefore  the  same  God 
the  Christians  worship.  They  claim  that  he  who  sub¬ 
mits  completely  to  Allah  and  does  good  deeds  need 
have  no  fear;  nor  will  he  have  any  grief. 

The  Islamic  God  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  per- 
'  sonal  God,  but  some  think  of  Him  as  being  identified 
with  nature.  His  creation.  The  existence  of  God  is 
vouchsafed  through  the  rain,  flowers,  and  all  things 
that  are  necessary  and  beautiful.  In  any  case,  God’s 
person  is  incomprehensible  to  us;  but  we  know  Him 


through  His  attributes,  they  say.  He  is  nearer  to  us  than 
our  lifeblood,  and  the  Koran  quotes  God  as  saying,  “Pray 
to  me  for  I  am  near.”  Man  is  the  servant  of  God, 
although  God  has  exalted  him  to  vice  regency  on  earth. 
There  is  therefore  no  need  for  an  intermediary  between 
man  and  God.  Mullahism,  or  the  priesthood,  is  not  a 
part  of  early  Isalm.  No  one  is  supposed  to  earn  his  live¬ 
lihood  through  practice  of  religion,  but,  of  course, 
many  do. 

The  Muslim  is  enjoined  to  “live  in  the  world  as 
an  unworldly  one,  and  do  good.”  He  is  exhorted  to 
“mold  your  habits  on  the  pattern  of  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes,”  which  in  the  Koran  describe  God  as  being  wise, 
truthful,  merciful,  forgiving,  loving,  etc.  By  following 
these  simple  but  difficult  precepts,  the  Muslim  may 
attain  salvation. 

To  help  him  in  his  path  there  are  certain  practices. 
First,  he  must  pray  devoutly,  meditatively,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  prescribed  series  of  reverent  postures  at  least 
five  times  a  day.  The  prayers  begin  at  dawn  and  end 
on  retiring,  with  one  each  at  midday,  midaftemoon, 
and  at  dusk.  In  addition  to  systematic  prayer  he  must 
pay  poor  tax,  fast  at  prescribed  times,  and  make  a  pil¬ 
grimage  at  least  once  in  his  life.  These  practices  are 
not  set  forth  in  the  Koran,  but  they  appear  in  a  book 
of  sayings  called  the  Hadith,  which  came  later.  One 
sect  follows  dnly  that  which  is  in  the  Koran. 

The  holy  book  of  the  Muslims,  or  Koran,  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  inspired  writings  of  the  prophet  Mohammed, 
and  was  produced  in  its  present  form  by  the  prophet 
himself.  The  social  teachings  of  Islam  are  found  in  this 
book.  Among  those  emphasized  are  the  following:  There 
are  no  real  geographical  boundaries  in  the  world,  man¬ 
kind  being  a  single  nation.  There  should  be  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  men,  especially  on  the  basis  of  power, 
wealth,  race,  or  color.  In  the  mosque,  or  “place  of 
prostration,”  a  beggar  may  kneel  and  pray  beside  the 
king. 

Salvation  comes  in  three  stages,  according  to  Muslim 
belief.  The  first  is  freedom  from  fear  and  grief,  for,  if 
God  is  omnipotent  and  good  and  loves  His  creation,  all 
that  happens  to  man  is  good  when  viewed  with  divine 
perspective.  Next  is  the  consequent  attainment  of  a 
peaceful  or  restful  soul  after  this  realization.  Eventually 
and  finally,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  there  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  pleasure  of  the  presence  of  God,  the 
greatest  blessing  of  paradise. 

One  must  certainly  heed  the  remark  of  a  young 
Muslim  friend:  “It  is  not  the  religion  of  the  world  that 
is  responsible  for  our  troubles,  but  rather  the  irreligion.” 

John  and  Charlotte  Vauchen 
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A  Teen-Age  Experiment 

An  experiment  in  First-day  school  education  which  started 
i.  in  September  1954  has  now  ended  its  first  successful  year. 
On  September  12,  the  teen-age  First-day  school  classes  of 
Wrightstown,  Doylestown,  Solebury,  and  Buckingham  Meet¬ 
ings,  Pa.,  met  at  Buckingham  Meeting  for  the  first  time.  The 
plan  was  to  join  the  teen-agers  of  all  four  Meetings  and  have 
a  joint  First-day  school  effort.  The  program  was  flexible,  the 
boys  and  girls  having  decided  to  discuss  teen-age  problems. 
Each  class,  held  at  one  of  the  four  Meetings  every  Sunday, 
was  basically  to  be  a  discussion  period  led  by  the  teacher  of 
the  host  Meeting. 

During  the  first  three  months  such  subjects  as  “Problems 
of  the  Atomic  Age,”  “Race  Relations,”  “The  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Leisure  Time,”  and  “How  to  Get  Along  with  People” 
were  discussed.  A  student  from  George  School  told  the  group 
about  her  experiences  in  a  work  camp  in  Germany.  Dick 
McFeely  talked  about  the  “Twelve  Elements  of  Christian 
Faith.” 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  first  three  months  was  a 
week-end  retreat  arranged  by  Gladys  Reese,  one  of  the  Doyles¬ 
town  leaders,  at  Hickory  Run  State  Park,  where  16  of  the 
students  camped  out,  held  a  meeting  for  worship,  went  on 
nature  walks,  had  a  square  dance  and  a  general  good  time. 
A  covered  dish  supper  and  square  dance,  held  just  before 
Thanksgiving  to  show  pictures  of  the  retreat,  were  also 
memorable. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  program  we  discussed  how  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  job.  Joe  Davis,  a  Doylestown  Meeting 
teacher,  discussed  his  experiences  in  CPS  camp,  and  Jim 
Tempest  of  George  School  talked  about  Friends  colleges.  The 
Warings  led  a  discussion  about  India,  and  George  Edward  Otto 
came  to  talk  to  the  group  aljout  his  interracial  housing  project. 

Special  events,  social-religious,  were  directly  tied  into  the 
First-day  school  sessions.  Thelma  Brewer,  the  Wrightstown 
leader,  served  breakfast  to  the  group  on  one  Sunday  morning, 
after  which  we  all  went  to  Wrightstown  to  attend  a  meeting 
for  worship. 

Another  Sunday  we  took  a  picnic  supper  to  Riverton,  N.  J., 
to  visit  with  Jane  Rushmore.  The  young  people  asked  many 
questions  about  Quakerism  and  religion  which  had  been  dis¬ 
turbing  them  for  some  time.  Preceding  the  talk  by  Jane  Rush- 
more,  a  tape  recording  of  an  adult  class  which  Jane  Rushmore 
had  conducted  at  her  local  meeting  was  played  for  the  Young 
Friends  to  give  them  an  idea  of  her  astute  and  wonderful  per¬ 
sonality,  It  made  the  actual  meeting  at  Jane  Rushmore’s  home 
all  the  more  interesting  and  worth  while.  The  whole  session 
the  Young  Friends  had  with  Jane  Rushmore  was  taped  so  that 
we  would  have  a  record  of  what  went  on. 

George  Rummer,  the  Solebury  leader,  arranged  a  cook-out 
at  Solebury  Meeting,  followed  by  another  discussion  and  talk 
on  India  conducted  by  Beulah  and  Austin  Waring. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  event  of  the  year  occurred  in  May, 
The  group  went  to  Pendle  Hill  for  a  week  end.  Plans  included 
a  talk  and  discussion  almut  India,  led  by  an  lndian  student  at 
Pendle  Hill,  and  a  talk  by  .4nna  Brinton  on  Japan.  The  15 


young  people  also  attended  meeting  for  worship,  had  a  square 
dance  on  Saturday  night,  and  played  an  impromptu  baseball 
game  which  included  both  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

One  important  thing  was  added  to  the  picture  which  really 
made  the  week  end  a  memorable  event.  The  “Hiroshima 
Maidens,”  who  were  spending  two  weeks  at  Pendle  Hill  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  for  plastic 
surgery,  were  still  there  when  the  Young  Friends  arrived. 
The  week  end’s  close  association  with  these  wonderful  girls 
at  meals,  while  washing  dishes,  and  at  a  most  interesting  and 
entertaining  party  gave  our  teen-agers  something  which  they 
will  never  forget.  They  saw  for  themselves  the  terrifying 
effects  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  carefree,  friendly  attitude  of 
the  Hiroshima  girls  regardless  of  their  physical  afflictions  left 
a  lasting  impression  on  these  young  people. 

Just  before  leaving  Pendle  Hill,  the  young  people  were 
left  to  themselves  to  evaluate  the  course.  The  teachers  asked 
for  a  frank  critique  to  use  as  a  guide  for  the  future.  Their 
comments  were  extremely  gratifying.  The  report  told  the 
teachers  of  the  strong  feeling  that  this  First-day  school  class 
was  much  better  with  four  Meetings  than  with  one,  that  these 
young  people  had  learned  to  work  together,  that  many  of  the 
shy  ones  were  not  shy  any  longer.  The  report  went  on  to  say 
that  they  liked  the  bake  sale  (held  to  raise  money  for  the 
Pendle  Hill  week  end),  and  wanted  to  take  part  in  more 
money-making  activities.  They  were  so  enthused  about  the 
class  they  made  a  request  that  we  continue  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  (this  will  be  done  with  a  few  social  events  through  the 
summer  months). 

They  criticized  themselves  for  not  taking  more  part  in  the 
discussions.  The  report  went  on  to  say  that  they  would  like  to 
do  more  work  and  take  on  more  responsibility. 

They  finished  their  report  by  saying,  “We  appreciate  the 
help  and  apt  supervision  of  the  adult  leaders.  We  are  very 
happy  and  satisfied  to  be  in  this  class  of  Young  Friends  of 
Middle  Bucks  County.” 

The  objectives  set  down  in  September  were  accomplished. 
The  teen-agers  from  these  four  Meetings  had  become  a  unified, 
group;  they  had  become  actively  interested  in  their  First-day 
school  activities.  All  had  gained  a  great  deal  spiritually,  and 
there  was  a  strong  desire  to  continue  next  year. 

Ted  Barash, 

Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting 

Open  Space 

By  Marie  Gilchrist 

Step  from  the  thicket  into  the  meadow. 

Where  moonlight  daunts  the  forest’s  shadow. 

And  earth’s  sweet  breath,  a  low  cloud,  lies 
Between  the  grass  and  the  star-dim  skies. 

Now  to  the  slowness  of  grief  and  war 
Perception  leaps  like  a  falling  star. 

Distilling  the  vapors  the  marshes  brew. 

And  life  has  the  clearness  of  grass-blade  dew. 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Beauson  Tseng,  a  Friend,  has  been  named  president  of 
Tunghai  University,  Formosa.  He  resigned  in  April  from  the 
National  Taiwan  University  to  prepare  himself  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  university,  an  event  scheduled  for  September. 

Beauson  Tseng  comes  from  an  old  Chinese  family  eminent 
for  its  scholarly  and  p>olitical  achievements.  He  received  some 
European  training  and  served  his  native  China  in  various 
academic  and  technical  capacities.  He  and  his  sister  repre¬ 
sented  Chinese  Christian  pacifists  at  the  1949-50  World  Pacifist 
Conference  in  India. 


A  celebration  was  held  in  Street,  Somerset,  England,  on 
July  18  in  honor  of  the  90th  birthday  of  Laurence  Housman, 
writer  and  illustrator,  author  of  Victoria  Regina,  The  Little 
Plays  of  St.  Francis,  and  many  other  works.  Vera  Brittain 
brought  him  greetings  from  Peace  News,  and  Roger  Clarke 
introduced  Laurence  Housman,  speaking  of  Laurence’s  work 
with  the  Street  Players,  “which  he  dragooned  creatively,  and 
often  astringently,  for  28  years,”  recalling  “their  heyday  when 
VIP’s  from  London  would  telegraph  for  seats  and  be  informed 
all  were  sold.”  After  a  reading  by  Housman  of  one  of  his 
Ironical  Tales  and  a  speech  by  Kenneth  Hudson  of  the  BBC, 
the  Street  Players  presented  a  short  play.  Stars  and  Strikes. 


At  the  June  monthly  meeting  held  at  Providence  Meeting 
House,  Media,  Pa.,  Boyd  Trescott  reported  on  the  journey 
which  he  and  Hannah  Trescott  had  made  during  the  past  year 
in  various  countries  of  Europe.  During  44  weeks,  they  spent  31 
Sundays  in  company  with  Friends  in  eight  different  nations, 
attending  four  Yearly  Meetings  and  many  different  monthly 
meetings.  They  were  impressed  by  the  warm  appreciation 
shown  by  Europeans  for  the  support  received  from  Americans, 
especially  from  American  Quakers. 


“Ned  Rorem’s  A  Childhood  Miracle,  produced  with  two- 
piano  accompaniment  by  Punch  Opera  in  Manhattan,  was  a 
fragile  piece  of  Hawthorne  about  two  girls  whose  snowman 
comes  to  life  and  entertains  them  until  grownups  drag  him 
indoors  and  he  melts  to  a  puddle  by  the  firelight  of  reality. 
ComjKJser  Rorem,  who  now  lives  in  Paris,  wields  his  Ravellian 
style  with  an  almost  too  delicate  hand.  But  he  is,  at  32,  a  mas¬ 
ter  writer  for  the  human  voice”  (Time  magazine.  May  23, 
1955).  Ned  Rorem  is  a  member  of  57th  Street  Meeting, 
Chicago. 


Hancock’s  Bridge  Meeting  House,  N.  J.,  will  be  200  years 
old  in  1956,  and  the  Salem  County  Historical  Society,  N.  J., 
has  agreed  to  join  with  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  to  recognize 
the  event.  A  committee  has  been  named,  including  Marian 
Glaser  of  Greenwich  Meeting,  N,  J.,  Norman  and  Elizabeth  B. 
Fogg  and  William  H.  Waddington  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  J.,  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Green,  president  of  the  Historical 
Society. 


O.  Theodor  Ben  fey  of  the  Haverford  College  faculty  has 
announced  his  resignation  from  Haverford  College,  to  take 
effect  in  June  1956.  He  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave  next  year 
doing  research  at  Harvard  on  an  analysis  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  organic  chemistry. 


Margaret  V.  Fenimore,  a  young  Friend,  a  member  of  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  has  accepted  an  assignment  to  teach 
in  a  high  school  in  Japan  maintained  for  children  of  army 
civilian  personnel.  Margaret  is  qualified  to  teach  Latin,  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  and  Spanish.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Upper  Darby 
High  School  and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  having 
received  both  her  B.S.  and  M.A.  from  that  institution  in  the 
field  of  education.  She  carries  with  her  a  minute  from  Darby 
Meeting,  which  is  indeed  proud  to  have  her  represent  the 
Meeting. 


Alfred  H.  Stanton,  a  member  of  Florida  Avenue  Meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  appointed  chief  psychiatrist  at 
McLean  Hospital,  Harvard  University. 


Clay  Judson  of  Lake  Forest  Meeting,  Illinois,  was  one  of 
five  new  members  recently  elected  to  the  Board  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Television  Association,  the  nonprofit  corporation  spon¬ 
soring  WTTW,  the  forthcoming  educational  TV  station  on 
channel  11. 


Mary  Cadt^allader  Donnally  of  905  2nd  Street,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  celebrated  her  90th  birthday  while  she  was 
attending  her  65th  class  reunion  at  Swarthmore  College  this 
spring.  In  the  course  of  her  journey  she  visited  also  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  Morrow,  Ohio,  where 
another  birthday  celebration  was  held. 


Five  members  of  the  Haverford  College  faculty  have  re¬ 
ceived  grants  or  fellowships  for  1955-56,  according  to  recent  an¬ 
nouncements.  A  Guggenheim  fellowship  was  granted  to  Louis 
Craig  Green,  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Strawbridge  Observatory,  for  study  of  problems  in  nu¬ 
clear  structure  which  are  of  interest  to  astronomers. 

Herman  M.  Somers,  professor  of  political  science  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department,  has  received  a  Fulbright  fellowship 
for  research  in  political  science  at  the  London  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  (London,  England) ,  Laurence  W.  Wylie,  associate 
professor  of  Romance  languages  and  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  was  awarded  a  Faculty  fellowship  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  for  work  in  the  relationship  of 
the  social  sciences  to  the  humanities. 

In  addition,  two  grants  have  been  made  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  for  the  development  of  new  courses  at  Haverford. 
Cletus  O.  Oakley,  professor  of  mathematics  and  chairman  of 
the  department,  has  received  a  grant  to  develop  a  second-year 
course  in  modem  mathematics;  Ariel  G.  Loewy,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biology,  will  be  working  out  new  courses  in  his  field. 
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Walter  Sangree  and  his  wife  have  been  in  Kenya,  South 
Africa,  where  he  has  been  working  under  a  Fulbright  fellow¬ 
ship  for  anthropological  study.  He  has  received  a  renewal  of 
his  appointment  for  another  year.  Walter  Sangree  is  a  member 
of  Haverford  Meeting,  Pa. 


The  two  items  following  both  occur  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Friends  Newsletter  for  August:  "Seth  Spaulding  writes 
from  Burma  that  quite  a  number  of  Burmese  are  interested 
in  Quakerism.  Premier  U  Nu  has  an  office  in  the  Burma 
Translation  Society  next  to  Seth’s  office.  Seth  says:  ‘I  find 
U  Nu  to  be  a  man  whose  underlying  motivation  is  closely 
akin  to  that  of  a  true  Friend.’  ’’ 

"Harold  Snyder  writes  saying  that  he  found  many  people 
attending  the  World  Brotherhood  Congress  in  Brussels  have 
ideals  very  much  like  the  Quakers.” 


"Among  Friends  who  have  gained  awards  in  the  Queen’s 
Birthday  Honors,”  notes  the  London  Friend,  “are  Catherine 
Gavin,  of  Watling  and  Edgware  Meeting,  who  is  an  inspector 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  Harold  Heath,  senior  F.S.C. 
worker  in  Pemba.  Both  these  Friends  received  the  M.B.E.” 


A  combination  meeting  house  and  day  school  costing 
$30,000  is  being  built  by  Friends  near  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
The  Virginian  Pilot  terms  it  "the  first  such  institution  of  this 
sect  in  the  Princess  Anne-Virginia  Beach  area.”  The  school 
will  open  September  12  with  a  kindergarten  and  first  and 
second  grades.  More  grades  will  be  added  from  year  to  year 
in  accordance  with  the  demand.  Anna  Croonenberghs  of 
Virginia  Beach  will  serve  as  principal. 


Religion  and  Public  Higher  Education  by  Howard  W. 
Hintz,  professor  and  chairman,  department  of  philosophy, 
Brooklyn  College,  has  been  published  by  Brooklyn  College, 
Brooklyn  10,  New  York.  This  book  examines  the  status  and 
position  of  religion  in  American  public  higher  education  at 
the  present  time.  Howard  Hintz  stresses  the  imperative  need 
for  a  renewed  awareness  of  humane  values  in  the  whole  college 
and  university  program.  "What  the  universities  despjerately 
need,”  he  states,  “is  a  little  more  of  those  qualities  of  mind 
and  spirit  which  have  always  been  represented  as  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  person  of  intellect,  learning,  and  scholarly  achieve¬ 
ment.  .  .  .” 

Courses  in  religion,  the  recognition  of  the  major  role  which 
religion  has  played  in  human  thought  and  experience,  the 
nurturing  of  the  students’  religious  inclinations,  all  of  these 
are  important,  but  they  are  still  secondary  to  the  central  issue, 
which  is  the  “clarification  of  basic  educational  purfx>ses  and 
an  emphasis  upon  those  essential  humane  values  which  lie  at 
the  core  of  the  advanced  classical  religions  and  which  are 
supremely  represented  by  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.” 


"The  Chicago  Sun-Times  carried  a  story  and  picture  on 
the  retirement  of  Karl  Schmidt  as  chief  curator  of  zoology  at 
the  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,”  notes  the  Newsletter 
of  57th  Street  Meeting,  Chicago.  "He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  museum  staff  for  33  years.  ‘He  is  internationally  known 
among  biologists.  In  retirement  he  will  drop  all  administrative 
duties  and  devote  himself  solely  to  research  on  reptiles  and 
amphibian  animals,  his  favorite  field.'  ” 


The  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Meeting  (Lake  Erie  Associa¬ 
tion)  has  just  purchased  a  large  house  at  1416  Hill  Street  for 
use  as  a  Friends  Center  and  student  residence.  It  is  hoped  that 
alterations  will  be  completed  in  time  for  occupancy  in  mid- 
September. 

The  Ann  Arbor  Meeting  has  recently  published  a  42-page 
Handbook,  which  gives  information  on  Friends  practices, 
functions  of  committees  and  officers  of  the  Meeting,  and  data 
on  other  Friends  organizations.  This  might  be  helpful  to 
other  growing  Meetings  and  to  those  planning  such  a  hand¬ 
book.  Copies  (50  cents)  are  obtainable  from  Kenneth  Ives, 
6416  Orchard  Street,  Dearborn,  Mich. 


A  Friend's  Concern  for  Haiti 

The  Ambassador  to  Haiti  from  the  United  States  of 
America  is  Roy  Tasco  Davis.  He  and  his  wife  are  Friends. 
Ambassador  Davis  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  important 
who  you  are,  but  what  you  are;  and  in  this  little  world  of 
Haiti,  where  the  Napoleonic  Code  has  always  operated,  he 
has  found  that  many  problems  can  be  solved  with  Friendly 
concern. 

Roy  Tasco  Davis  has  initiated  a  plan  for  the  Haitian  chil¬ 
dren  that  should  bring  lasting  results  to  the  country  and  the 
rural  schools.  The  first  demonstration  was  at  Furcy,  a  small 
town  in  the  foothills,  where  coffee  can  be  grown  with  proper 
care  and  attention.  In  the  schoolyard  the  ground  was  dug 
and  raked,  and  the  stones  removed;  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  the  children,  the  teacher,  and  some  of  the  town  citizens, 
coffee  with  the  proper  shade  trees  was  planted.  Coffee  is  the 
crop  that  brings  in  the  most  revenue  to  the  people.  There 
are  no  large  coffee  plantations  on  the  island.  The  crop  is 
grown  on  small  areas.  The  trees  must  have  s{>ecial  attention, 
as  it  takes  several  years  before  they  produce  a  crop.  It  should 
be  a  family  development.  The  people  in  Furcy  are  so  pleased 
with  the  results  of  this  community  spirit  they  sent  a  letter  to 
the  ambassador,  mentioning  other  projects  they  were  plan¬ 
ning  as  a  community  affair.  This  was  such  a  success  that  the 
ambassador  went  to  Fonds  Des  N^es  and  made  the  same 
contribution  with  the  same  results.  Now  he  is  arranging  for 
the  tree<offee  planting  in  other  rural  districts. 

The  rural  children  will  now  be  well  informed  on  the  care 
of  this  important  industry.  This  is  a  mission  and  a  concern 
that  Roy  Tasco  Davis  has  introduced  outside  his  regular  line 
of  duty.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  spirit  that  Friends 
carry  into  their  work  in  all  lands. 

Anne  Kennedy 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

We  should  like  to  obtain  for  the  library  files  at  Pendle 
Hill  a  copy  of  the  Friends  Intelligencer  for  September  15, 
1945,  and  September  22,  1945.  Will  anyone  willing  to  donate 
these  please  communicate  with  the  undersigned? 

Pendle  Hill,"  Wallingford,  Pa.  Blanche  W.  Shaffer 


Congratulations  on  the  new-old  JournalI  1  was  glad  to 
see  and  read  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  on  the  inside 
front  cover. 

Chicago,  Illinois  Irene  Koch 


I  think  the  evaluation  of  Billy  Graham’s  evangelism  in 
your  editorial  of  July  9  quite  correct.  Such  mass  conversions 
under  emotional  stress  are  not  likely  to  be  deep  or  lasting. 
Important  decisions  cannot  be  made  so  hastily. 

If  in  Mr.  Graham's  meetings  there  is  a  real  sense  of  God’s 
presence,  that  is  good,  and  ftH*  some  converts  it  may  be  the 
first  step  in  a  truly  religious  journey. 

George  Fox  converted  many  people,  but  they  like  him 
were  willing  to  die  in  London’s  filthy  prisons  or  on  Boston’s 
scaffold  for  their  faith.  He  was  the  message  he  proclaimed. 
Let  time  be  the  final  judge  of  Billy  Graham’s  success. 

Mattapoisett,  Mass.  Helen  M.  Hiller 


May  we  bring  to  your  attention  a  correction  which  should 
be  made  on  page  91  of  the  August  6  issue  of  the  Friends 
Journal?  Your  reference  to  Newsweek’s  education  department 
write-up  should,  I  believe,  have  been  attributed  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  American  Field  Service  and  not  to  the  Field  Service  of 
the  A.F.S.C. 

We  find  that  our  clipping  service  often  confuses  us  with 
the  A.F.S.:  we  regret  having  to  decline  your  publicity. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Judith  Wicoff, 

Information  Service,  A.F.S.C. 


As  we  go  humbly  receptive  to  the  leadings  of  God  for  the 
guidance  of  our  own  life,  so  must  we  seek  an  approach  to  the 
great  movements  of  the  world  in  the  same  manner.  And  in 
going  to  our  meetings  for  worship  we  are  not  only  serving  our 
own  spiritual  needs  but  we  are  serving  mankind  in  seeking 
from  God  the  light  and  the  direction  without  which  mankind 
must  inevitably  come  to  destruction. 

^  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Ward  Harrington 


There  is  a  growing  trend  in  business  toward  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  pension  and  deferred  profit-sharing  plans.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  many  companies  now  include  in  their  system  of  pay 


a  cash  profit-sharing  distribution,  participated  in  by  all 
workers.  Some  offer  employees  the  opportunity  to  buy  stock 
in  the  company  and  thus  become  part  owners. 

As  one  keenly  interested  in  such  methods  to  establish  the 
partnership  of  all  workers  in  a  company’s  success,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  members  of  our  Society  as  to  such  plans 
adopted  by  businesses  owned  or  managed  by  Quakers.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  exchange  plans  and  ideas. 

J.  Kennedy  Sinclaire 

415  Edgewood  Place,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Coming  Events 

AUGUST 

18  to  21 — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Pendleton,  Indiana. 

18  to  21 — Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  Pacific  Coast  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Prescott,  Arizona. 

19  to  21 — ^Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  Conference  at  Pendle 
Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

20 — Potomac  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Goose  Creek  Meeting 
House,  Lincoln,  Va. 

27 —  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  10  a.m.  Meet¬ 
ing  on  Ministry  and  Worship  will  meet  the  preceding  day, 
August  26,  at  Falls,  Pa. 

27  to  28 — ^Annual  reunion  of  Camp  Meade  C.  O.’s  of 
World  War  I  at  Rhodes  Grove  Camp,  seven  miles  south  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  Further  information  from  Gleason  J. 
Forry,  815  Broadway,  Hanover,  Pa. 

27  to  September  3 — American  Young  Friends  Conference 
at  Quaker  Haven,  Indiana.  Theme,  “Christian  Love,’’  in  re¬ 
spect  to  personal  outreach,  the  family,  the  community,  and 
the  world.  Speakers,  Gilbert  Kilpack,  Ralph  A.  Rose.  Week¬ 
day  schedule:  breakfast,  morning  address,  quiet  hour  (includ¬ 
ing  Bible  study) ,  worship  and  discussion;  lunch,  free  time, 
followed  by  recreation,  tea,  special  concerns;  supper,  worship, 
evening  session,  recreation. 

28 —  Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Warrington  Meet¬ 
ing  House  near  Wellsville,  Pa.  Worship,  11  a.m.;  a  picnic 
lunch  will  be  served;  conference  session,  2  p.m. 

28 — Pendle  Hill  Reunion,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Hugh  W. 
Moore,  a  member  of  Pendle  Hill’s  first  student  group,  will 
speak  on  his  recent  visit  to  Russia  with  the  A.F.S.C.  team, 
4:30  p.m.  Tea,  4  p.m.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

SEPTEMBER 

2  to  5 — Pendle  Hill  Retreat,  beginning  with  supper,  Friday, 
6:30  p.m.  Theme,  “Human  Effort  and  Divine  Grace.’’  Cost, 
$15.00.  Apply  to  Gilbert  Kilpack,  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

2  to  5 — Friends  Family  Work  Camp  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Area  at  Camp  Colorado,  in  the  mountains  about  12  miles 
from  Sedalia,  Col.,  sponsored  by  Friends  of  Denver,  Boulder, 
and  Fort  Collins,  Col.;  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Theme,  “Spiritual 
Growth  in  Our  Atomic  Age.’’  Family  activities  and  service 
projects.  For  further  information  write  Sidney  Ostrow,  2138 
Baseline  Road,  Boulder,  Col. 

3 — Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  East  Nottingham 
Meeting  House,  Calvert,  Md.  Ministry  and  Counsel,  9:30  a.m.; 
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worship,  10:30  a.m.;  lunch,  served  for  all  visiting  Friends; 
conference  session,  1:30  p.m. 

4 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting,  York 
Springs,  R.  D.,  Pa.  Thirteen  persons  attended  the  August  7 
meeting. 

BIRTHS 

CECHVALA — On  April  19,  to  Alphonse  and  Ruth  Simkin 
Cechvala  of  Atascadero,  Calif.,  a  daughter  named  Nina  Cech- 
VALA.  The  maternal  grandparents  are  Robert  L.  and  Margaret 
T.  Simkin  of  Los  Angeles. 

JUNGKURTH — On  August  6,  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Gordon  and  Mary  K.  Jungkurth,  a  son  named  A.  Gor¬ 
don  JUNCKURTH,  4tU. 


MARRIAGE 

SORRELL-BULL — On  July  24,  at  the  Friends  Meeting 
House,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  Mary  Jane  Bull,  daughter  of  Henry 
Pierson  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Bull,  and  James  Harvey  Sorrell, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sorrell  of  Middletown,  Ohio. 
The  bride  is  a  member  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 
Both  the  bride  and  groom  attended  Wilmington  College,  Ohio. 

DEATH 

WEDDELL — On  August  7,  at  Wyncote,  Pa.,  Julia  Ccxjges- 
HALL  Weddell,  wife  of  the  late  Perry  L.  Weddell,  aged  66 
years.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Julia  W.  Case  of  Wyncote, 
Pa.,  and  a  son,  P.  Laurence  Weddell  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


BUPFAIiO,  V.  — MeetInR  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  ED  0252. 


CAXBBIDOE.  1KASSACHU8BTT8  — 

5  Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


DOVBB,  B.  J, — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:16  a.m. 


DOWBBB8  OBOVE,  XDXiIHOIB — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave¬ 
nue;  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m..  Joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


HOUSTOB,  TBXA8  —  Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.  2336  North 
Boulevard;  telephone  JAckson  8-6413. 


I.AirCA8TBB,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet¬ 
ing  house,  Tulane  Terrace,  oft  U.  S.  80, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


ZiONCI  Z8X,AB1>,  B.  T. — Manhasset  Meet¬ 
ing,  Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


BTBB,  1EA88.  —  Visiting  Friends  wel¬ 
comed  for  worship,  July -August,  10  a.m., 
20  Phillips  Avenue,  oft  Lewis  Street,  Route 
1-A.  Telephone  Lynn  2-3379. 


MABABQUAB,  B.  J.— First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  .35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


KBBIOB,  PA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship.  First- 
days  at  11  a.m. 


MZAm,  PDA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6620. 


KXBBBAPOLIB,  1CIBBE80TA  —  Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


BOBTBBAIi,  CABABA — Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  Sundays,  11  a.m..  Room  216,  T.W.C.A., 
1855  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


BBW  TOBB,  B.  T.— Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — Ajpril:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  16th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:80  p.m. 


PABADBBA,  OAZiZPOBBXA— Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave¬ 
nue,  First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet¬ 
ings,  8  p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


PKXLADBLPHXA,  PBBBBYIiYABIA — 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  10:30  a.m. 

Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  Jointly 
at  20  South  12th  Street,  10:30  a.m. 

By  berry:  Southampton  Road,  one  mile  east 
of  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  11  a.m. 

Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Frankford:  meetings  held  Jointly  at  Penn 
and  Orthodox  Streets,  11  a.m. 

Germantown:  Coulter  and  Green  Streets 
and  Fair  Hill  held  Jointly  at  45  West 
School  Lane,  11  a.m. 


PHOEBXZ  ABXZOBA— Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship.  11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


QUAXEB  HZIiI.,  PAWIiXBa,  B.  T.  Meet¬ 
ing  for  worship  in  the  Oblong  Meeting 
House.  Sunday  at  11:00  a.m.  through  Sep¬ 
tember  5. 


8T.  PBTB»IBT7BO,  PZ.A.— Friends  Meet¬ 
ing,  130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


8HBBW8BUBT,  BBW  JBXMBT— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave¬ 
nue.  11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


8TATE  COX.Z.BOB,  PA<— 318  South  Ather. 
ton  Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHXBOTOB,  3>.  O. — The  Friends  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave¬ 
nue,  First-days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WOBCE8TBB,  MAS8ACKXr8BTT8— Pleas¬ 
ant  Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


WANTED 


TO  BUY — Journal  by  George  Fox  in  Folio 
— 1694.  J.  Beondo,  108-01  101  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill  19„  N.  Y. 


JOB  FOR  MAN  presently  in  State  prison: 
33,  colored,  strong,  Philadelphian,  experi¬ 
enced  as  orderly.  I  believe  he  will  go 
straight.  Address  Charles  Thomas,  Fifth 
and  Penn  Streets,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Wood- 
lawn  4-6800. 


AVAILABLE 


FOR  RENT — Small  house  in  Haverford, 
Pa.,  adjacent  to  Friends  Meeting,  School, 
and  College.  Available  October  1.  Write 
Box  C60,  Friends  Journal. 


THIRD-FLOOR  APARTMENT:  Big  liv¬ 
ing  room,  bedroom,  kitchenette,  and  bath 
in  old  colonial  home;  big  lawn.  6514  Ger¬ 
mantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  GEr- 
mantown  8-6212. 


FOR  SALE:  Residences  of  6  or  8  fur¬ 
nished,  occupied,  housekeeping  apart¬ 
ments,  oil  heat,  near  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Drexel.  Suitable  for  student 
couples.  Small  down  payment.  Owner 
willing  to  keep  mortgage.  Available  at 
once.  Box  C59  Friends  Journal,  or  tele¬ 
phone  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  EV  6-2438. 


PINKING  SHEARS  . 

ONiY  $1.9S  POSTPAID.  Chromium  pkrtodl 
prodtlea  mod*.  Monwfoctvror't  Christmoa 
•uoratock.  Ovorontood  $7.95  voluo  or  monoy 
Mfvndod.  Order  by  moil.  LINCOLN  SURPLUS 
SALES.  1704  W.  ForwoN  Avo„  Chkoge  U. 
nUncH. 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 
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FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  StrMt,  Philadalphia  6,  Pa. 

A  FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  TaUphona  MA  7-2025 


Suggested  Form  for  Bequests 


"I  GIVE  AND  BEQUEATH  TO  THE 
FRIENDS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA..  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
. DOLLARS." 


RAAABO.  CLOSE  &  KERNER 
Incorporatad 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
When  Monday  is  a  holiday,  the 
deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  the  preceding 
Friday.  Instructions  regarding  ad¬ 
vertising  MUST  be  in  our  hands 
before  that  time. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Naxt  door  to  tho  Mooting  Houto 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  ORomorcy  5-9193 


Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  call  Hugo 
Bourdeaa  (GRanite  6-5092)  in  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MOVING 

- and - 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per¬ 
sonnel  relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Philo.  Chartar  Aganey  for  Unitad 
Van  Unas  —  ona  of  Amarica's 
mast  trustad  nomas  in  moving 

QUAKER 

2501  Genatmtowa  Ave.  BAMwia  9-0400 


Any  such  bequest  as  part  of  your  last 
will,  serves  the  continuous  publication  of 
this  paper  and  will  thus  be  a  gift  that  truly 
lives. 

Gifts,  endowments,  and  legacies  are  tax- 
free.  Friends  Journal  is  recognized  as  a 
nonprofit  enterprise  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Residence  Telephone 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1518  LOCUST  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
PEnnypocker  5-2800 


LyaJcJce^ 

C  O  N  STR  U  CTO  R  S  IMC. 

0  E  S  I  (  IE  K  $  •  FI  RH  C I  E  I  $  •  I  0  I  ID  E  1$ 


MORRISVillE  AND 
GEO.  E  0  W.  OTTO.  silt. 


6  *  I  S  T  O  t  . 

ROST. 


SUCKS  CO.,  FA. 
C.  CKOWEll.  v.fllt. 


— — 

ADVERTISING 

QQQQ 

s 

SZaFZiAT  ADyBBTianrO — per  agate  line  or  |2.10  per  column  Inch;  10% 
discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more 
insertions  within  one  year. 

SBOTrZJkB  MMSTZITO  HOTZCS8 — 15f  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated 
Insertions. 

OZlASBZFZXD  AS'VSBTzazzsO' — 7<  per  word,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A  box  number  will  be  supplied  if  requested, 
and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  office  will  be  forwarded 
without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed' without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA.  RlHanhouM  6-7M9 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Private  ^\Hospital' 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR.  M.D. 
Director 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
MORRISVILLE,  PA 


PARRISH  &  CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

RIttenhouse  6-6800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNET 
RepreaentatlY* 


James  E.  Fyfe*  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  &  BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 


7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

*  Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a  Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregsted  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A  spacious  S-bedroom 
ranch  home  .  .  .  radiant-heated  .  .  .  large 
finished  garage  on  a  fully  landscaped  Vi  acre 
lot,  Sll.ttI  and  If.  Ah*  d-bedroMi  bouses. 
$11,(00.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  turnpike. 

Coll  ELmweod  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  HOAD 
TIEVOSE,  PA. 


Legal 

Intelligencer 

Estsblished  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Stkeet 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVeigbeen  6-6028 


\yis\q8\kv  cioN 

^  Tr^lyn.  pa. 


MEMORIAL 

STONES 

▼ 

GRAVE 

MARKERS 


STYLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 
DELIVERED  AND  SET  IN  ANY  CEMETERY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 
Write  or  telephone  olBee— MAJestie  5-6236 
or  Oaontx  06P6  for  fall  infonnetlon 
ARTHUR  S.  ROBERTS  -  President 
ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON  -  Treuarer 

Affiiiotod  with  hillside  cemetery  CO. 

CLEMENT  E.  AUEN,  Proeident 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

Coeducational  —  College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  tch<x>l  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advanuges  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A  coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a  beautiful  residential  com¬ 
munity  25  miles  from  New  York.  A  well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  desire  to 
live  a  creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A  reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sole  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wonomoker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capitol 

Coeducational  Day  School  —  College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sldwell,  Principal,  1888-1B36 

A  non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
-  Member  of  - 

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDiPiNOENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  SOARO  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 


3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


Serving  the  Society  of  Friends  for  62 
years,  George  School  offers  personalized  in¬ 
struction,  a  basic  grounding  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  and  a  broad  experience  in 
democratic  living  for  440  boys  and  girk  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 

For  further  Information,  please  write: 

PRINCIPAL  RICHARD  McFEELY,  Box  350 
George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


THB  LEGAL  INTELUaBNCEB^^^  ai 


